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•ABSTRACT 

This paper points out three dat^^ systems built and 
monitored by a school system in an effort to increase the frequency 
of correct decisions. The first was the traditional student 
demographic data system on att^^ndar.ce, dropouts, vandalism, and other 
information, filled by sex, a'ge, grade, race, and school. In additiorfj 
data were collected on failure rate and mobility by school and grade. 
The second was an attituHinal data system gathered partly from 
surveys and partly from gen<^ral information. The third was an attempt 
*,o develop a data system that ga'thered dat^ considered to be 
political and/or attitudinal'. ' These data systems are credited for* 
allowing many people in the school system to monitor relationships 
between programs, teachers* and administrators' actions, and later 
student behavior. (Author/MLF) 
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THE USE OF UNOBTRUSIVE INDICES 
TO PULSATE COMilUNITY FEELINGS 

This paper is not a scientific treatise, it is siirply a history of a nuinber of 
attempts to solve a coiriron set of problems experienced by -any public school system 
administrator. Namely, given two or three equally viable courses of action regarding 
an issue of concern to the school system and the community, which course of action 
will cause the least trauma and the greatest amount of cooperation. The assumption 
here is that a comprehensive data based decision makina system will increase the 
frequency of correct decisions, that is, those decisions that bring about greater 
cooperation between school system and community with a minimum of trauma from 
splinter groups within the community. The remainder of this paper points out three 
data systems that one organization built and monitored in an effort to increase th.e 
frequency of correct decisions. 

The fjr-^ was the traditional student demographic data system. The second was 
attitudinal data system gathered partly from surveys and partly from general in- 
formation. The third was an attempt at the development of a data system that 
qathercd data that is generally considered to be political and/or attitudinal. 

The student deinoqraphic system gathered data on such things as attendance, drop 
outs, vandalism, etc. 'H^e data was filed by sex, age, grade, rare and school. In 
addiMon, data was collected on failure rate and mobility by school and arade. 
Initially our concern was to simply monitor the kinds of events that occurred in 
schools in a somewhat systematic manner. As this data base developed wo attempted 
tu. iTVdke a logical leap that assumed correlations betwoen observable b<-havior and 
hum.in internal events. Within the same time frame, another totally independent 
deiTK:>qraphic system was obtained that contained cen-us information for rach schor)l 
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- ^undary area by census tract and census block. Within th.xs system the categories 
that seemed to be nest valuable were median value of a housing unit, population 
mobility, proportion of parents with, high school diplonus and proportion of families 
with both parents in residence. In addition, a category of pro^x^rtion of students 
eligible for free lunch was added to the pupil data base system. As these two in- 
dependent systems progressed, curiosity prevailed and we began to make connections 
between, the two separate systems (student file and census file). Tl^e logic of this 
data system connection was relatively straightforward and simple in the beginning. 
TWO najor assumptions were forwarded. "Hie first, by monitoring data over tine 
thereby building a base line, we could use that base line to predict future events 
■ and their times of onset, l^e second, by rrcnitoring the student behaviorial effects 
on school system decisions we could predict the effects of future decisions and 
thereby influence the types of decisions that were nv.de. Both of these assumptions 
hinged on a third assumption, tiiat significant proportions of student behavior is 
highly correlated with student attitudes about schools. T^e first and second 
assumption developed as we gathered student data over time on a monthly basis for 
approxinately two years. When we had a relatively comprehensive data base we began 
to use prediction procedures to project future behavior from past known behavior 
then over time as new data came in monthly, we began to monitor th.at data to see 
if there were significant departures from expectancy. When those occurred we attempted 
to pinpoint the causes for those significant departures. As we began to accumulate 
• more infornation about the causes of departure from expectancy we began to "meddle- 
by attempting to cause significant departures from exi>ectancy by various courses of 
administrative action. For example, if one knew the past behavior in regard to 
attendance, what would happen to that behavior relative to its exi^ectancy if there 
was an administrative decision to radically change the dress code in that particular 
school? Did that in fact increase attendance, decrease attendance or cause no change? 
once the corresponding behavior on the part of students was determined from that course 



of action,- then one might logically predict future changes in behavior on the part of 
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'■ students given similar courses of action by the admini-stration. Ihe basic procedure 
was a simple problem solving strategy. We were interested in deviation from expectancy 
and when those deviations occurred we discovered, to the best of our abilities why, then 
used that data at various times to cause changes in the effectiveness of the decision. 
This above set of procedures brought about another set of assumptions that dealt nore 
directly with the logical leap from the assumption of correlative observable behavior 
within internal events. Basically this dealt with the assumption that if there was a 
known set of behavior about vandalism in a particular school, we assumed that that, 
vandalism rate was also an index of student attitudes about that schoal, property and 
personnel within the school and programs operational within that school. To partiaMy 
test this assumption we administered student atti,tudinal inventories across different 
schools with differing rates of vandalism. This dat^, along with demographic data, ^ 
prorirpted an analysis of program strategies within the school. When those were changed 
we then monitored vandalism in light of that change to determine if it departed from 
expectancy and where that'occurred we used further information to make decisions 
about the correctness of the. strategy changes within the school. I hasten to point 
out here however, that there were some mistakes in this system. For example, there 
was a radical increase in vandalism in one particular school during the summer months, 
discovered by patrons within the community and personnel in the school. When we began 
to try to figure out why, one reason stood out over all others and that was that the 
street department had torn up the street a block away from the school in question and 
there were a lot of stones readily available and the distance between the torn up 
street and the windows of said school were "just a stone, throw away". 

In threading our way through this maze, at some point ir. time, we discovered 
the work done by Howard Merriman in Coluntous, Ohio, with the development of a profile 
of a school system. From his work we derived our own profile which had 45 character- 
istics in it. One component of the profile dealt with community factors derived 
from census data which, we found over time to be relatively stable by school boundary 
areas Another factor dealt with student achievement data, a third dealt with staff 
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char»rteri^-.t..-., a f'Mirrt, with stu<k-nt rirmc.grarhl c 'i.-.ta n^t.-d .! ovo an.l t!v fifth 
per pui.U expenditure .lata Ly sc.-ho-l and cateqor,-. Tl.is .f d.ta was a^r urT,ulatnd 

in files and tho system of logic notod above applied t- that n, niter at-itudinal 
variables, an^nq other thmys, of the staff's attitude about stud.-n---, <_tudoi>t's 
attitudes about staff, comm-anity attitudes ateut school-,, and a. ra-.-.' ^ thor relatior- 
ships similar to this as we could establish, '^"hile all of thi. .a. boms n-^ne 
continued to administer in.^tf uments buch as the Lickert Prr.file of A "cho^l, v-nich 
ir, an attitudinal scale across different levels of the s-.chool district, the P-ordue 
Teacher Oj_ i ni onaire , the Early School Personality Questionnaire, the Children's 
Personality -.uestionnaire, and the High Fchool Personality '; ur^,,! onna i r.- , uxun 
otb.er instruir.ents. TV.ese attitude Surveys were correlate d v ith the demciraohic data 
and the effectivness 6f this differential dencgraphic ■^y^-Aer. increased, in that 
ability to predyt behavior change m advance of adr.inntr 1 1 1 ve sta^f .-tion in- 
creased. I should point out here that all of this data and ^-^-otr. .f rorr-dato.: and 
exix3Ctancies were transmitted back to the schools as well ■ Mat they had .n oppor- 
tunity to see a system which nonitored observable events, showed expo -ta. c i ard 
deviations in tl>ose expectancies that were caused by, or at l-a..t rr.uld L.> inferred 
to be caused by, actions on the part of the local school staff. ^e bar,!- value, 
ar. I see it now in retrospect, was that it beqan to prompt -^ch.ol admm: stratc rs , 
local building administrators and teachers to adopt consnou.. courses c.f action to 
do things such as increase attendance, reduce drop outs, r-duce tardm.- ar-i so on. 
Ihey began to adopt behavior that brought about desired changer, in stadrr.t v ehavior 
rather than adopting behavio- "that they thounht should hriw about desir. 1 changes 
in stud-nt behavior. For example, when a school staff beqan to s-e that the relation- 
■,hii between their increased number of suspens ions and de 1 . r.-iuency reforrils and a 
latr-r .■oncomitant increase in vandalis.n, drop outs and a d-^. reas.. o^^rurred, -hoy 
b.-qan to see the relationships between their behavior ar,d r.-ultant .dforts on t^o 
student population and wero'oble to inf^r a casual r^la 1 1 -n ,h m- betw^on th,.,r early 
bohavior and later stud-nt behavior. I'ntii thv. systomwa-. j r.t ir.to ..ff... t, thore 
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was a time laq that made it almost impossible for school staffs to make the connecf- 
tion between their present behavior and later behavior on the part of students. 
This kind of system, by bringing to bear both historical data and future data in the 
form of expectancies, allowed many people in the system to monitor , relationships 
between programs, teacher, administrator action and later student behavior. This, 
among other factors, proved to be a valuablo utilization of normally collected data. 
As we became relatively more effective in communicating to people throughout the 
system, new infornation about relationships between the teacher and staff beha<;ior, 
administrative decisions and future student behavior, we also became interested in 
attempting to apply the same set of logic artd systems to monitor community attitudes 
about school system decisions. One might assume that this is an area where evalu- 
ators or researchers ^ould not tread, however there were, and are, other events 
occurring in school systems that make this writer assume that this is an area where 
research and evaluation people ought to tread. Several groups, such as politicians 
or boards of education, attempt to do what we are talking about but do not io it 
systematically and certainly do not do it without bias. I cite for example, a 
colleague of mine who felt that the board of education in his school district made 
decisions on the input of a very few people in the community and a select group of , 
people at that. In attenuating to test this assumption he elicited the help of 30 
people. He gave those people scripts to read over the i^hone to the board members. 
The message was the- same in each case, but the scripts were different enough that 
the message appeared to be a little different. For example, some of the scripts were 
to be read in a hostile manner, some were to be read in a plaintive manner and so on. 
As a result of thse 30 phone calls to the board of education over a period of three 
days in a community of over 1/2 million souls, the board felt that there was a land- 
slide of opinion over the particular issue that the 30 phone callers were concerned 
nbout and wanted to make ma^or revisions in policy and program in that school district 
due to this press of community attitude. Given that school boards operate in this 
manner, tJheu research and evaluation personnel ought to be able to identify some 



things to make boards more aware of community attitudes and to begin to monitor data 
that exists in the community systematically and without bias. At tl^iis ix)int we 
began to look at various factions within the communityo^ose ]ob it is to know about 
community attitudes on a number of things. 

One of the nost significant groups that we discussed this issue with were 
politicians. In order to be su'ccessful and to remain successful, i.e., to remain 
elected, these people developed systems of processing data that gave them a daily 
unobtrusive index on the community in which they reside or in which their electorate 
resides. One politician, for example, claimed that he could tell the attitudes of 
the ma:)ority of the qommunity by reading the classified ads and looking at the kinds 
of things that people were buying and selling and draw inferences from that set of 
data from a nunfcer of things within the community and the society as a whole. 
Apparently the theory is that a human can process unconnected bits of data to derive 
information, to generate decisions that have a higher than 50-50 chance of being 
correct by whatever criteria that decision maker decides is valuable. It also makes 
that logical leap that internal events from an individual or a collection of in- 
dividuals have correlates of observable behavior that are readily observed and tab- 
" ulated but of course one has to make that connection between those observable events 
and the internal correlates. Given that piece of the puzzle to start with, we began 
to look at factions within the community that might provide us with data on a regular 
basis in an unobtrusive manner about the attitudes of the community. We decided 
initially to obtain data from people within the community who had access over time 
to large numbers of people. Such people as ministers, members of the chamber of 
commerce, officers in organizations such as the NAACP, the Urban League, ix)litical 
organizations within the community and so on. We also obta^-ned data from school 
connected personnel who had contacts with members of the community over time, such 
as students, teachers, teacher organizations, lay advisory groups and the coimiunity 
advisory committees present in most of the schools in this district. We also used 
information from media personnel who were assigned specifically to cover educational 
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events. I want to point out here that our intent was not an attempt to buq, m the 
sense of Watergate bugging, it was simply an attempt to systematically gather infor- 
mation about the coimunky allowing all factions of the community equal input. 
Assuming that this accumulation of systematic and hopefully unbiased data would lead 
' the school district in better decision making. We attempted to equate the source 
_of information considering information from rich and poor, minority and majority, 
conservative and liberal, old and young and so on. The first trial run of this 
data system wa-. :ust under way when a series of events occurred within the community 
where we were working, nairely desegregation s^uits, th.at caused us to abandon much 
of what we had done in an effort to prepare the background work for the court suits 
that were to ensue. Therefore I have no information about the success of this kind 
of system as it as applied to monitor what have been traditionally political entities. 
I do feel however that it ls a viable course of action and one that research and 
evaluation people ought to be concerned with. T leave it to you to decide as to what 
. course of action you feel that kind of personnel ought to follow. 

In summary I wish to point out only three things. One, that there are large 
amounts of information available in any school district that if brought together in 
a consistent, systematic and unbiased manner can facilitate increased efficiency of 
decision making. Secondly, while you are in the process of doing t?hat, you begin to 
realize that you are doing only those things that "people within the school districts 
normally do, the only difference is that it can be made much more systematic, reduce 
much of the bias and increase its efficiency. Finally, we did not do the things 
discussed above very well. Partly because we were learning and trying different 
ideas and partly because we were disturbed about the issue of Wjg br^lherism that 
these procedures introduced. 
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